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shows how the Republican Party, through the rise of Butler, and by 
concentrating upon national issues while ignoring state questions, lost 
the governorship in 1876. There is an excellent, though brief, essay 
upon "The Press of Massachusetts during the Sixties." 

The monograph shows infinite pains in exhausting every possible 
source of information and great accuracy of quotation and is impartial 
in tone. It is, what it professes to be, a study of but one phase of 
Massachusetts history and makes no attempt to present a complete 
picture. 

Ernest Kimball. 

Smith College. 

The County — The "Dark Continent" of American Politics. By 
H. S. Gilbertson. (New York: The National Short Ballot 
Organization. 1917. Pp. vi, 297.) 

While the day of municipal reform in America is we'll advanced* 
the dawn of reform in county government is just breaking. Recently, 
the county, the long neglected unit of government, has begun to re- 
ceive a portion of the attention which its importance deserves. Since 
1910, when the American Political Science Association gave the county 
a place on the program of its annual meeting, a number of valuable 
studies of the county have been made. The National Municipal 
League has embraced the county within the scope of its interests. 
The American City publishes a "Town and County" edition. Con- 
ferences for better county government have been held; and the short 
ballot organization has adopted the reorganization of the county as 
one of its chief aims. 

The work under review by H. S. Gilbertson, secretary of the New 
York short ballot organization, is the first attempt to set forth within 
the covers of a single book "the outlines of a very real and important 
'county problem.' " The purpose of the work, as stated in the pref- 
ace, is to stimulate a "much wider and more thorough research into 
the subject than has yet been attempted" and "to throw a new light 
upon the 'democratic experiment' in America." 

Within the first 119 pages the author presents his "indictment of 
the county." This is followed (86 pages) by a constructive program 
of county reform. An appendix of 77 pages contains a number of 
valuable constitutional and legislative documents relating to county 
government. 

The county is tested by the principles "of the reconstructive demo- 
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cratic movement in America in the last fifteen years;" namely, the 
elimination of irresponsible boss rule, pitiless publicity, simplified 
organization, centralized power and fixed responsibility. The test 
results in the following indictment: "Counties are the cornerstone of 
the system of partisan government and organization." They have 
"created and sustained machine politicians." They harbor a "long 
ballot .... the father of irresponsible organization." While 
looking after the interests of "the boys" in the "organization," they 
have wofully failed to meet the humanitarian needs with regard to 
health, safety, charities and correction, and good roads. Laws left 
to their enforcement have been nullified with impunity. Such evils 
are especially prominent in urban counties, which often bear the added 
burden of special state legislation. 

The evils set forth in the foregoing indictment the author would 
eliminate through the following reforms: state supervision of account- 
ing, reporting, auditing, assessment of taxes, and enforcement of civil 
service regulations; the "complete reorganization of the state judicial 
system upon the principle of responsibility" accompanied by the elimi- 
nation of the elective county judge; the transfer to the state of penal 
and charity functions, guardianship of life and property, and the exe- 
cution of a good roads program; consolidation, in urban centers, of the 
city and the county governments; the granting to the county of home 
rule privileges; and the creation of the position of "county manager" 
to provide expert administration for the business of the county. 

The author's indictment of the county carries conviction. His 
proposed surgical operation on the county commends itself. But in 
the opinion of the reviewer, a program of public service more positive 
than that outlined by the author must be provided before "the county 
of the future," divested of many of its present functions, will be able 
to draw to itself that degree of public attention necessary for efficient 
popular government. 

Historians will disagree with the author's statement on page nine 
that a federation of towns in Massachusetts and Connecticut "pro- 
duced the general government." A more careful proof reading would 
have eliminated a number of typographical errors. 

A comprehensive bibliography and an adequate index enhance the 
value of the book. On the whole the author has proved himself a 
courageous and reliable "pathfinder" in the exploration of the Dark 
Continent of American politics. 

Orren Chalmer Hormell. 

Bowdoin College. 



